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CIVIL DEFENSE VIEWED AS A PROBLEM IN SOCIAL INNOVATION 


Lewis A. Dexter 


ABSTRACT 

Civil defense is defined here as providing for the survival of 
enough productive members of society to make the rebuilding of society 
possible. If we are to increase our chances of survival and recovery 
if attacked,.certain institutional, organizational, and political change 
are necessary now. These changes are so far reaching as to constitute 
genuine political innovations: a major reorientation of both attitudes 
and priorities in civil defense planning. Yet since such innovation 
lacks natural systematic reinforcements, it must at least make‘political 
sense to be adopted. 

Our civil defense planning programs need implementation, including 
training for shelter seekers and shelter managers and actual experience 
in shelter living. A viable civil defense program.demands consideration 
of: 

1. American emphasis on universalism 

2. The difficulty in planning for a contingency ahead 
of time 

3- The existence in certain cities of civil defense plans 
which could result in unequal- protection for urban and 
suburban dwellers 

4. Insufficient help from the social science literature 
on instigating innovation 

5* The difficulty of achieving a genuine■systems approach 
to civil defense 

6 . Uncertainty as to what civil defense planning is sup¬ 
posed to maximize. 

All comments will be appreciated. 
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I 

This paper is essentially a report on my efforts to look at civil 
defense as a problem in-political change as well as a sociological and 
anthropological problem. I hope, therefore,.that the paper will have 
some interest, not only for persons interested in civil defense, but 
also for any one concerned with the application of contemporary methods 
of social analysis to political invention. 

It may be useful to state several points of perspective. This 
paper is oriented towards its initial audience of applied anthropolo¬ 
gists and a panel on innovation■in which I took part. It reflects both 
my experience in civil defense planning on two governors' staffs and my 
experience in conducting a series of interviews with civil defense and 
planning officials in a hurricane-prone area. These interviews, which 
dealt with preparedness against thermonuclear attack and against hurri¬ 
cane-induced damage and destruction, provide an empirical basis for this 
report. 


II 

"Civil defense" is not a completely unambiguous term. In the United 
States in 1966 it usually suggests protection against thermonuclear attack 
by means of some sort of shelter or shielding. For my purposes I shall 
define "civil defense" within this context as providing for the survival 
of _a_ sufficient number of productive members of society to make the pros¬ 
pects for rebuilding society fairly good- - that is, .if_ both sides are 
reasonably " rational" after the cessation of attacks. By a "rational" 
aggressor, I mean one not committed to the complete subordination or 
extermination of the enemy, provided that this enemy’s will to resist 
can be overcome by means short of these extremes, that is, he will cease 
to resist the aggressor’s political demands. For our present purposes, it 
would be futile and pointless to try to give specific values to such con¬ 
ceptions as "rebuild" and "completely subordinate," but I think one factor 
in making discussion of civil defense unacceptable to many people is the 
tendency to substitute perfect prospects rather than optimum..likelihoods 
into any contemplation of the future. (That is to say, there is a tendency 
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to reject any future plan which does not imply or state the best possible 
result, rather than a willingness to accept the best result possible under 
the worst possible circumstances as a worthwhile goal.) 

It is also important, for purposes of social science analysis, to 
differentiate what is to be discussed here from the first two: 

1. the social problems in living, for a longer or shorter 
period of time, in a shelter situation, and/or the sub¬ 
sequent issues of rehabilitation, after an attack; 

2. the " attitudes T T held by specified social individuals 
toward such shelter or rehabilitation situations as 
foreseen; and 

3* the social problems arising out of the fact that 
attack is a contingency, not a certainty, and the 
changes necessary now and later to make shelter 
living and post-attack rehabilitation more feasible 
and satisfactory-this is what we are discussing. 

These three social aspects of civil defense may be presumed to 
have some relationship to one another, but for our purposes it is 
more important to stress their discreteness. For instance,. we must 
teach some persons how to manage shelters and others (a much larger 
number) how to seek shelter now, prior to an attack situation, if 
we are to make the best possible adjustment should attack occur;.for 
instance, we must make, pay for and adjust to a series of rather 
radical changes in urban and suburban building patterns if we are to 
have adequate shelters available, say, on the West Coast of Florida. 

What I am concerned with here---and I think.this is an area 

widely neglected in most efforts to think about planning-are chiefly 

the institutional, organization, and political changes necessary 
in the present , if we are to increase our chances of adapting to an 
attack and post-attack situation. Now, the tendency is for advocates of 
civil defense to do one of two things: (a) most commonly to try to argue 
for civil defense and the shelter program, to try to n convert n opponents 
or to excite mild supporters; or (b) to explain how nuclear attack may 
not be nearly as bad as people think; and to point out that in fact we 
can adjust to it quite well. Neither of these approaches, at least by 
itself, induces builders to build differently, urban developers-to revise 



their plans, banks to reorganize their mortgage requirements, citizens to 
take training, etc. There is indeed no clear evidence in this regard of 
a close connection between belief and action* 

III 

People may well profess to believe in a plan without taking any 
action to implement their belief. This aspect of human behavior is 
particularly applicable to the area of civil defense planning. Civil 
defense officials, for instance, have openly admitted that they had 
not followed the advice of their office in.regard to fallout shelters. 

One constantly encounters the kind of complaint that a civil defense 
director made to me recently: "The Federal Government is not putting 
any shelter spaces in its new building in our city. So we ask builders 
and developers and managers to provide for shelter in their new build¬ 
ings because this is Federal policy. Then they ask us what the Federal 
Government is doing.*" Or, still more vividly, one community in which 
I recently interviewed has a city government which really wants to pro¬ 
vide shelter for its population. There is one and only one building 
in town which meets minimum shelter requirements; it happens to have 
enough shelter spaces to provide for all the normal population of the 
(small) town. But the city officials cannot get it licensed---that 
is, cannot get agreement from the owner and manager to stock supplies 
in case of an attack. The city officials reported firsthand their 
several exasperating conferences with the representatives of the owner. 
And who is the owner? None other than the Federal Housing Administra¬ 
tion, which has repossessed the building and--adamantly, apparently-- 
refuses to cooperate. "I just wish," says a responsible city official, 
"that the different branches of the Federal Government would talk to 
each other." The point here is not that the FHA is necessarily opposed 
to civil defense, but that the main objective of the FHA is to sell the 
building, and FHA representatives fear that any encumbrance, such as a 
licensing agreement, might discourage a potential purchaser. Now the 

FHA is in the business of handling-and where possible disposing of- 

repossessed properties. Reputation, promotion, and sense of achievement 



of the FHA officials depend upon how well they handle repossessed pro¬ 
perties, and not upon their contribution to civil defense. (There has 
been a good deal of complaint and criticism about the various Federal 
housing agencies T indifference to racial discrimination, by the way, 
and the parallel is exact. Many of these Federal officials are in no 
way hostile to Negroes or other minority groups, but they will not get 
credit for helping Negroes to get houses and they will be penalized if 
they fail to handle properties in a satisfactory fiscal fashion). ' 

Now, this kind of dilemma is characteristic of most efforts at 
civil defense shelter programs. If civil defense shelter planning is 
to be developed, responsible officials who are engaged in a particular 
task-in a particular way have to redefine the job or at least reorient 
themselves towards it. And it is not enough, in the case described 
above, for the local FHA officer to reorient his attitudes. There 

has to-be some reorientation on the part of his superiors or associ- 
1 

ates. Nor will a mere reorientation of their attitudes suffice. 
Admittedly, to switch from "Jones really ought to have got rid of that 
big building" to "Too bad these idiot buyers won’t handle that building 
with a shelter license on it, but that's the way the ball bounces," is 
a step in the right direction. But what is really called for here is 

a reorientation of priorities-the willingness of responsible superiors 

to change the system of evaluation, penalties, and rewards. A professed 
concern with the innovation, in this case civil defense, will not bring 
about appreciable changes in the behavior of the participants in the 


'More generally, of course, of his reference group, whatever that may 
be.. In some Federal agencies, no doubt, the reference group would be 
prospective future employers in private industry, as much as immediate 
superiors and associates. In Washington, for bright young professionals, 
it would not necessarily be so much people in.their own agency, as people 
of their sort in any "interesting" agency, since such professionals ex¬ 
pect to move about from, agency to agency. 
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organization- And, naturally, there are systematic reinforcements in 

most cases for continuing with the prevailing pattern of evaluations- 

reinforcements like the emphasis upon financially measurable achievements 
in an agency which must emphasize accounting, and (as I would deduce from 
the work of Grodzins and. others ) the dependence of government employees 
for their sense of achievement and status upon the respect of fellow 
professionals. -But almost by definition, there are not systematic re¬ 
inforcements for attaching.priority to most innovative patterns. In 
fact, from a political standpoint, I have been.wondering whether we 
might distinguish a genuine innovation from a political novelty along 

such a line; a genuine political innovation could be defined as one for 

3 

which natural systematic reinforcements are lacking, even if it is 
adopted with all appropriate legal, formal, constitutional means, and 
where the disincentives to-implementation would be considerable. Think¬ 
ing about civil defense plans as social innovations demands conceptual 

clarification-clearer definition-and even leads to the question of 

whether such, terms as•innovation are sufficiently-precise. 

Last term,. I taught a graduate course in Social Change in-which I 
assigned to my students first Foster’s elegant Traditional Cultures and 
the Impact of Technological Change , (New,York,1962 ), then Germaine 
Tillion’s brilliant Algeria : The Realities (New York, 1958)- One of 
the students said that on reading Foster she had.been -excited about the 
possibilities of planned social change; but that then on reading Tillion, 
she concluded that Foster deals with the cosmetic aspects of social 


2 

The late Morton Grodzins left uncompleted at his death materials invol¬ 
ving the pattern of Federal-state-local relations. A surprising by¬ 
product of the study was the extent to which in some cities and some 
professional groups, cliques consisting of a mixture of employees of 
Federal, local, state, charitable, and private organizations interact 
to set policy leadership; I presume, though do not know what this will 
be reported in Daniel Elazar's forthcoming edition of some of Grodzins* 
work. I myself worked on- this project in Massachusetts . 
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^Those who have been exposed to sociology.in the tradition of Park, 
Burgess, and Hughes may recognize the special sense of ’'natural” here. 
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change, those which can.be handled, for the most part, within an existing 
(or only mildly changing) social framework, whereas Tillion reports the 
profoundly surgical aspects. These figures of speech indicate a difficulty 77 
quite relevant to the present problem: how do we classify innovations? 

And this question raises an issue which often confronted graduate students 
exposed to the classic Aristotelian analysis of politics in political 
science in my time (thirty-odd years ago): what is a revolution? I have 
not so far encountered any classification of types of innovation or of 
political change which enables me to distinguish clearly and explain suc¬ 
cinctly differences which I "intuitively" feel exist between different 
kinds of innovation. Can we usefully generalize from most of the kinds of 

experiences reported by Foster-experiences which for the most part involve 

changes in what might be called culture-traits, fairly isolatable and small 

portions of the total culture-to the kind of change involved in the 

so-called Negro revolution or to the introduction of civil defense planning 
on a large scale? f 


::iv 

The question is: can we make political sense, useful for such changes 
as civil defense, out of what we know about innovation? By "political 
sense" I do not mean "political acceptability." In fact, with some 
other innovations, civil defense has suffered a great deal I think from an 
over-emphasis on acceptability. [Parenthetically, I believe it was hurt 
rather than helped for various reasons by a brief period of emphasis during 
the administration of the late President Kennedy, because this emphasis set 
up expectations which could not be fulfilled and focused significantly 
greater attention upon one particular form of shelter planning (family 
fall-out shelters) which should have been'introduced only as part of a 
large program^] In a complex, interdependent society the most that a 
statute, a charter, an enactment, or a Presidential proclamation can do 
is to realign priorities to some extent and to give advocates of a parti¬ 
cular program a wider hunting license. If we are to believe a substantial 
volume of opinion polls, many people support civil defense and there is a 



considerable majority not opposed to it. The problem is one of coordi¬ 
nated implementation. The difficulty with the emphasis during President 
Kennedy’s administration was that it made people think that civil defense 
was a one-shot proposition of building-things; whereas civil defense, in 
order to be effective, has to involve preparation and training. The 
analogy is with most other military activities, or with education if you 
prefer. A militia does not consist of a group of guns and an armory, 
but the trained men who know how to use the guns and refresh and update 
their training; by the same token, a university is. not the building and 
the library but the people who know how to use them. 

Certainly, acceptability is important; but, up to a considerable 
point, national and state policy already provides civil defense agencies 
and supporters with the necessary framework and enables us to try to stress 
the priority which we think should attach to civil defense. What is lack¬ 
ing now is implementation of civil defense planning programs so that in the 
event of' a thermonuclear attack people could take the necessary actions 
with some confidence about what they were doing. The difficulties which 

appear to face us here are fantastic-if we think of civil defense as 

something which has to.be available for everybody at once. But, after all, 
no one thinks of military planning in such a. fashion; one allows time. 

In the past countries subject to invasion have recognized that some areas, 
harder to defend than others, must be sacrificed, unpleasant as that may 
be. I suppose that in.practice public health programs are usually intro¬ 
duced region by region or group by group and that not everybody in a given 
population is protected equally against specified diseases until the pro¬ 
gram is absolutely optimized. 

In the United States today,.however, the whole emphasis upon equality 
of treatment for everybody (universalism) does serve as an obstacle to the 
introduction of new safety or health proposals because by the definition of 
the concept people are NOT getting equal'treatment until and-unless a pro¬ 
gram can be introduced 100$. Particularly in the civil defense field, this 
universalistic notion has been a handicap, because the responsibility for 
both survival projects and analyses of what aspects of civil defense to 
concentrate on is financed by governments and devolves to governmental 



. officials who have to think in universalistic terms of the same protec- 
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tion for everybody. When various state agencies in a certain state were 
queried about a survival project and their part in it, a mental health 
official evoked considerable amazement when he suggested that inmates of 
state institutions for psychotics be forgotten because the skills and 
training of doctors, nurses, and attendants in the department could be 
put to better use than caring for inmates in a post-attack period. In 
effect, he was reported as saying that care of psychotics is a luxury, 

not feasible under combat conditions. In a genuine attack period-most 

people would probably realize this; but they find it difficult in the 
United States today to plan .in advance for such contingencies. Interest¬ 
ingly enough, if I remember correctly, the Public Health Department came 
up with a large plan for caring for bedridden patients in several hospi¬ 
tals. And a little later, enthusiasm in civil defense discussion centered 
around school shelters partly because people felt that anyway the children 
could be saved, whereas if one is’thinking of post-attack rehabilitation 

and the survival of a society, a disproportionate number of children could 

s 

overwhelm the productive capacity of the society. 

What I am saying is that while the majority of people more or less 
approve and accept civil defense planning, most of these same people 
unreflectively accept at the same time a set of propositions which make 
realistic civil defense planning extremely difficult. 

Another disadvantage which adheres to civil defense has to do with 
the fact that it is largely financed by Federal .funds. If the research 
and study of birth control had been financed in this manner, I doubt very 
much whether we would have reached our present stage of development; and 


This may become particularly acute as in the early stages of sheltering 
it may be that rural dwellers and downtown city inhabitants can be more 
easily protected than politically conscious suburbanites. 
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Great emphasis must be placed on the point that no policy could be 
foolisher than the (purely temporary) saving of the lives of children 
■in disproportionate numbers, since many people seem attracted to civil 
defense as a child-saving device. 



I may add with some authority as a citizen and ex-politician in Massachu¬ 
setts, that had state agencies been.responsible for expending federally 
financed funds for birth control research in Massachusetts we would not 
be where we now arei Of course until recently (as the statutes were 
interpreted) there were legal barriers to Federal and state support of 
birth control. As a result of this fact the financing and organizing 
of birth control research and promotion were almost entirely private. 
Accordingly, it was possible to challenge various tabus and assumptions 
which would have been more difficult to challenge under a governmentally 
financed program. Since war and defense, even civil defense, have been 
regarded chiefly as governmental activities, practically no research or 
development on civil defense has been carried on by private agencies, 
which might be a little more free to challenge this universalistic 
notion. (it would be interesting to find out if Russian, Swedish, and 
Swiss civil defense are any- mbre-free..; of such-univetsalism.. i.During-World 
War II, Russian civilian officials presumably had to make hard choices 
about letting some populations die and others live, choices which never 
faced U.S. civilian officials.) (To be sure, there are defense studies 
centers now at several universities, partly privately financed; but I 
do not know that any of them has concentrated on civil defense.) 

As it is, the kind of planning in which local civil defense direc¬ 
tors can engage was stated to me by one director recently: "If the 
attack comes at night, I intend to have the bridges blown up, because 
we have enough shelters in the downtown sections of the city- to care 
for most nightdwellers if we keep the suburbanites out; if it comes in 
the daytime, I intend to put up barricades at lkth Street South and 26th 
Street Worth, because there are enough shelter spaces in the larger build¬ 
ings in those areas to c-are for the people between those streets (there 
are natural barriers to the east and west), but we will simply have to 
keep out anybody- who lives uptown or downtown. Yes, I shall have the 
police keep anybody from forcing those barricades." This may work; the 
police force may be well enough disciplined to undertake such a job but 
since trained police will presumably be necessary in a post-attack 
situation, one wonders if it is the best way to use them. But what is 
still more important, the expensive downtown hotels in this particular 



city house a large number of elderly people with few skills to contribute 
to post-attack recovery, while the cheaper downtown hotels lodge a large 
number of derelicts with practically nothing to offer in the way of re¬ 
building society. (i have disguised facts so that no one can identify 
the city; but the fact that I have to disguise it shows one of the diffi¬ 
culties in the situation. I am not sure how many officials of the city, 
including the police commissioner,. know of this plan.) It should be 
pointed out that, as in almost all cities of any size, the downtown 
business section has far more shelter spaces than the residential and 
suburban sections; and this in general may mean a most uneconomic selection 
of skills amongst the survivors of a nighttime attack in which the central 
city is not the area where the bomb falls. (Quite often it would not be.) 

V 

Obviously, there are a whole set of problems involved in learning 
to live in a shelter under shelter conditions, and these problems will 
be greatest for shelter managers. There are also a whole set of pro¬ 
blems involved in being willing to take refuge when there may be strong 
stimuli to do something else. (i suppose the most tiresome single argu¬ 
ment advanced against civil defense is that people will insist on being 
with their families, rescuing their spouses and children, etc., and will 
not take refuge. Certainly, this will be true of some people under all 
conditions, but it would be true of a much greater number of untrained 
and unrehearsed people than of trained and rehearsed people. Indeed 
such thinking resembles the arguments that people will always panic in 
a catastrophe, arguments which have been rather effectively disproved by 
the studies of Harry Williams and Charles Fritz on panic and disaster, 
in the National Research Council’s Committee on Disaster Studies. From 
those studies, I deduce that most people who have something to do which 
is comprehensible (because they have rehearsed it) and meaningful (because 
they understand it) will not engage in potentially self-destructive attempts 
to reunite with relatives and children). 

The problems tend to vary somewhat from one type of terrain to another; 
shelters that would be possible on the rock-ribbed coasts of New England 


or in the salt caves below Detroit are different from anything we would 
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conceive of for Florida, for instance. Naturally enough, the emphasis, 
hitherto in civil defense has been on training shelter managers. But, 

training is also necessary-perhaps quite as necessary-for those who 

are expected to take refuge in shelters and to live in them. In the cases 
which I have heard about, the training of the managers seems to be largely 
telling them what to do; whereas all our knowledge of pedagogy suggests that 
difficulties are better foreseen and people are infinitely better trained 
if they can actually try out activities and operations. "Learning by 
doing" is indeed much more extensively practiced for combat training than 
it is in university education] 

Such learning by doing should not, however, be confined simply to the 
particular training of particular shelter managers in a particular area. 
Rather, civil defense administrators should try to develop what Lasswell 
calls "prototypes" in his brilliant discussion of how to develop political 
innovations in chapter 5 of his Future of Political Science (Atherton, 

1963), Perhaps, as a cross between a laboratory situation and a proto¬ 
type, one might work out with subjects, some playing themselves, others 
adopting other roles, some of the various difficulties that would arise. 

(For example, it might be impossible to get the mayor or governor to spend 
two weeks in a shelter; but just conceivably some mayors and governors 
would be willing to order their executive assistants to play their part 
for two weeks, or some impecunious ex-mayors might be willing to undertake 
the role for pay. And, just as some business firms insist on promising 
young executives’ devoting some time to the Community Chest, so a few of 
them might be willing to draft staff at various levels for shelter living.) 
The effort here would be to determine not so much whether shelters are 
psychologically tolerable for more or less enthusiastic volunteer subjects 
but what kinds of problems arise in getting people to rehearse and train. 
Lasswell, in discussing prototypes, says that those who are "ideologically 
alienated" or "characterologically incapable" among the leadership should 
be released from participation in the prototype. In the present instance 
those who are completely ideologically•alienated or characterologically 
averse might be eliminated. Yet, contrary to Lasswell's opinion some 
degree of characterological difficulty and ideological ambivalence would 
probably make the "pilot study" more revealing and rewarding. For, 



presumably, most Americans despite their profession of preference for 
shelter life to death, have the same kind of mixed feelings towards 
shelters that they have, at least, towards being hospitalized. 

This raises another difficulty in discussing civil defense as an 
innovation; it is highly probable that, like public health measures, 
zoning laws, or public safety enforcement, civil defense will involve 
some degree of coercion. Yet, so far as I know, most recent writing 

in this country-most writing on planning and innovation-stresses 

the noncoercive, free choice aspect of innovation. It is not startling 
to find Rogers' summary called "the diffusion" of innovations, diffusion 
implying either something natural or something free. But in fact a great 
many innovations from Christianity in the days of Charlemagne to rat con¬ 
trol in our own time diffuse or are adopted effectively because a fair 
number of people are coerced. Although to govern is to coerce, it is 
interesting that there is little discussion of coercion or social con¬ 
trol in such works as Rogers' or Foster's. And there is little discussion 
in the political science literature about the techniques of securing in¬ 
novation through imposed leadership, coercion or other methods. To be 
sure, there are a number of how-to-do-it manuals which have some analysis 

of coercion-the best known being Machiavelli's The Prince -but I know 

of no manual which relates the realistic approach to politics and social 
control specifically to the problems of innovation, for the reason among 
others that most writers about power politics and social control were 
far more concerned with the acquisition and maintenance of power as a 
supposed end in itself than with degrees of power and the possibilities 
of innovation. This is to say, the literature on innovation concentrates 
on the bland aspects of innovations, or perhaps on the innovations which 
can be secured relatively blandly. 


VI 

Were civil defense shelter planning to be developed taking full aid- 
vantage of the social sciences, one would probably have a genuine systems 

approach-that is to say, there would be a collaborative enterprise to 

improve shelter design and shelter building (and shelter living and post¬ 
attack adaptation) in which engineers, economists, planners, social 



anthropologists, and students of urban .politics worked together. And 
with such a systems approach, the planning would involve as much the 
sort of question which I have.labeled (A) below as the sort of question 
which I have labeled (b). 

(A) It appears that people would find it a lot more convenient 
and n natural n to keep up community shelters and to rehearse 
training for their use, .if the shelter.:system had characteris¬ 
tics x, y, z, k, 1, m, than if not. Can engineers and archi¬ 
tects design shelters for city K on a prototypical basis which 
have these characteristics (or specified ones of them)? Can 
these be built at a reasonable cost? Can the system of plan¬ 
ning to use them be developed in a similarly suitable fashion? 

(B) The reverse: Engineers and builders and economists have de¬ 
signed this sort of shelter; how can you "sell" it to the 
people who ought to use it? 

As is probably known to most readers, questions of type (b) are 
commonly asked even in areas like hospital administration or university 
construction or public housing where there has been a much longer history 
of social science involvement than in civil defense. So,.it may be some¬ 
what Utopian to suggest that a genuine systems analysis could be developed, 
since it's fairly unlikely that the technical people who would have to .accept 
it would at the present stage of the game be willing to work with it. After 
all, very few architects have followed out Richard Neutra's use of social 
observation methods in his field. 

One comment on the choice of types of questions is in order here, 
not only for civil defense but in general. Ignorant laymen dealing 
with experts tend to create in experts the feeling that questions of 
type (B) are always appropriate; so, . for•instance, much work in public 
health has consisted, in effect, of asking "How can we get these idiots 
to see sense?" But in fact there is a whole range of possibilities as 
to the relative use of approaches (A) or (b). In hospital administra¬ 
tion, more clearly than.in drug prescription, approach (A) is prefer¬ 
able to approach (b), simply because there are, obviously, conceivable 
alternatives. In domestic architecture clearly one does not simply 
accept the architects views as to what a house should be like, but finds 



out what kind of people will live there; whereas in planning safety 
features in an aeroplane design, approach (b) would he more nearly 
acceptable. 

The point to bear in mind is that in military and defense matters, 
the number and variety of alternatives is so great, the possibility of 
technical inventiveness so considerable, that approach (b) is hardly 
ever justified. Yet, in military and defense matters, the authoritarian 
tradition and the obvious necessity for command decisions in actual com¬ 
bat or crisis situations have tended to develop the attitude among experts 
(and among many laymen) that expert decisions of a technical nature are 
final. (Liddell-Hart in his essays on The Fog of War showed the enor¬ 
mous difference between unchallenged acceptance of orders in combat and 
unrelenting criticism of doctrine prior to combat.) Essentially approach 
(A) leads us into a serious effort at systems analysis. 

VII 

But it may.be worthwhile to try to develop what would be the next 

best thing to a genuine systems approach-a manual of social-science- 

based questions which engineers, builders, and civil defense planners 
could take into account, about local government, the local daily living 
patterns, and even such issues as those suggested by Lasswell's emphasis 
in his chapter on prototyping "the clarification of values." For it is 
by no means certain what civil defense shelter planning is supposed to 
maximize. (This holds true also for most other political issues--*school 
building construction, highway building, traffic safety programs, state 
mental health programs, educational appropriations, etc.) Would it be 
more desirable to give more people some prospect of survival or fewer 
people a substantially greater prospect? This question may have rele¬ 
vance to determining some technical emphases. Certainly, the emphasis of 
this paper has been on civil defense as a valuable contributor to post¬ 
attack survival of the society and the population; but some supporters of 
civil defense are for it as an instrument of bluff and counterbluff in the 
international arena, and regard its other aspects as relatively secondary. 
Emphasis on the deterrence value of civil defense considerably alters the 
technical engineering, building, and economic emphases one would choose. 
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Without some clarification of values, technicians' choose naively techni¬ 
ques which contributed more to one value system, called civil defense, 
than to another. (it can, I believe, be demonstrated similarly that at 
various times nations have chosen to emphasize weapons which did not at 
all serve the major national purposes of those who stressed these weapons; 
as when a nation which regards itself as committed to defense and opposed 
to a first strike relies chiefly upon a weapons system so tactically aggres¬ 
sive and mobile that it is regarded by the potential enemy or enemies as a 
clear and present threat.) 


VIII 

When I originally planned this paper last fall, I hoped I would find 
a great deal I could immediately apply in the sociological and anthropo¬ 
logical literature on innovation. But I came gradually to realize, I 
think, that this literature does not, so far as I can see, contribute 
much directly to the development of ideas about political and organiza¬ 
tional invention. ■ It should no doubt be of some value in criticizing or 
analyzing inventions (or potential inventions) once they are made; but 
invention must proceed analysis and criticism. 
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